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| knew a little monkey, and his name 


was Jocko Jim; 

He was not old, he was not fat, nor 
was he very slim. 

He was a comic little chap and on 
his tiny head, 

Just cocked a bit above one eye, he 
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wore a cap of red. Thres 


Each day he went about with Joe, 
the organ-grinder man: 

He did some tricks and danced a jig 
as only monkeys can; 

And when the folks applauded him, 
he always bowed quite low—— 

That was his way of saying, “Thanks, 
| like to please, you know.” 


Yes, Jocko Jim was quite polite, be- 
cause he found it paid 

Not only in the coins he got but in 

the friends he made. 
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OYCE paused on her way 
through the market square to 
watch the men and boys who were 
piling boughs and fagots in an 
enormous heap. 

“It’s for the Midsummer Eve 
fire,” said Annice, stopping beside 
Joyce. 

“Oh, that will be fun.” Joyce 
was thinking how the flames would 
leap toward the sky, for no doubt 
Mother would bring her to see the 
fire. 

“What is Midsummer Eve?” 
questioned little Katherine, joining 
the group beside the heap of fire- 
wood. 

“Well,” Annice explained, “‘it’s 
the longest day of the year, and it’s 
sort of magic. The youths make 
bonfires and the maidens dance 
around them. But every one can 
make wishes, and the magic is most- 
ly for the wishes.” 

“Wishes?” questioned Joyce 
alert with interest, for she had a wish to make. 
“Do the wishes come true?” 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Annice, “if the 
magic is right.” 

“What is the magic?” 

“You must make your wish at sun- 
down——” 
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By ZELIA M. WALTERS 


“From sundown until midnight is the magic 


time,” corrected Alice, an older girl who seemed P 

to know all about it. bh 
“Yes, but Joyce wouldn’t be out after dark, s 

so sundown would be the time for her,” said 

Annice triumphantly. “And then, Joyce, if you d 

see one of the wee fairy people, you are sure to al 
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get your wish before the next full 
moon.” 

“It’s very hard to see the wee 
folk,” said Joyce, disappointed. 
“I’ve tried and tried. I’ve found 
their fairy rings and watched for 
hours, never moving, but I have 
never seen one of them.” 

“Ah, but on Midsummer Eve it’s 
different! That is their night of all 
the year. They’re everywhere then, 
and some people do see them, and 
their wishes come true. Diccon tells 
me that a special magic place for 
wishing is where three burns 
(brooks) meet. Another place is 
under the rowan trees, and still an- 
other is the very top of a hill that 
looks west toward the spot where the 
sun sets in the sea. But the very best 
place is where three burns meet.” 

“I know such a place,” said 
Joyce, “but it’s a long way off. I 
saw it the day Mother 
took me with her when 


C she went to visit the miller’s wife. 

d But I’d walk farther than that to 
have my wish come true. I wish for 

x, a school in our village.” 

d “A school!” cried the other chil- 

yu dren. They did not know much 

0 about schools, never having seen 


one, and Joyce’s wish seemed a queer one to 
them. 

“Yes. Won't you wish that too? You can’t 
think what fun a school is! When my father 
was sent to France with a message for the duke, 
my mother and I went to stay with my aunt 
Lizbeth, and I went to the dame school (a child’s 
school taught by a woman) with Cousin Au- 
drey. And what do you think? We learned to 
read so that we knew the words in a book, and 
we could read stories—wonderful stories about 
olden times, about elves and giants and knights. 
I learned to spell a great many words too. I had 
just started a story about ‘The Shoemaker Elves’ 
when we had to come back home, and I never 
got to read the end of it. Besides that the teacher 
taught us to sew our samplers (patterns) and 
to embroider, and how to make a curtsy, and to 
be good and kind, and to help one another. I 
can’t think of anything that is so much fun as 
a school. If we had one, we could all attend 
and learn these things together.” 

“It does sound interesting,” Annice agreed. 
“We have two books with pictures in them at 
our house. No one can read them but my father, 
and he is too busy to read to me. Could I really 
learn to know what all those little black marks 
mean?” 

“Of course you could,” said Joyce. “Look 
here.” With a stick she made some marks in 
the sand at their feet. ‘Do you know what that 
says?” 

“No,” they answered, staring at it. 

“It says c-a-t, which spells cat,” announced 
Joyce. “I learned that in the dame school, and 
I learned much more. I’m going to wish for a 
school.” 

“T believe I will too,” said Annice, “though 
I wanted a new frock and a silver 
chain.” 

“Tll run home to see if Mother 
needs me,” said Joyce. “If she does 
not, I shall start straightway for the 
place where the three burns meet, 
so I shall not be late for the sunset.” 

She went skipping home, and 
at the doorway called, “Mother, this 
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is a magic day! May I go to the place where 
the three burns meet to make a wish?” 

“Yes,” said her mother; “and since you will 
be going by Granny Holly’s door you might as 
well take a loaf of my fresh bread to her. It’s 
not worth while for her to bake for just one 
person.” 


O JOYCE took the basket, which held not 
only the loaf but also a pat of butter and 
some honey cakes, and went on her way. 
_ At the foot of the first hill she met Dame 
Gray. The dame was flushed and 
breathless, and held a stick in her 
hand. 

“Joyce, do help me!” she cried. 
“The cow got out of the farmyard 
and is trying to get into the garden. 
If she does, all my work for a gar- 
den will be gone. The stubborn crea- 
ture will not mind me. She waits un- 
til I am close and then runs on 
further.” 

Joyce pulled a handful of tender 
young carrots, and approached the 
cow, which was reaching her neck 
over the flimsy fence of the garden. 

“Come along, bossy,’ Joyce 
coaxed, letting the cow just smell of 
the carrots. The cow followed her 
into the farmyard, reaching for the 
delicious food. So Joyce gave her 
the carrots and a friendly pat as a 
reward, and then put up the bars. 

“Why didn’t I think of that!” 
cried Dame Gray. “Of course even 
a dumb animal will do more for 
kindness than it will for a stick. 
Thank you for your help, Joyce, and 
may good luck go with you on your quest.” 

Joyce went on singing. “I lost some time,” 


she thought, “‘but I have a good-luck wish to go _ 


with me.” 

At the crossroads she turned off and went 
to Granny Holly’s cottage with the basket of 
goodies. 

“Now God bless you for a good child,” said 


Granny when she saw her visitor. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” asked 
Joyce. Then she saw that the water bucket was 
empty, and she ran to the spring and filled it. 
She brought in an armful of wood, and poked 
up the fire, and put the teakettle on so that 
Granny could have hot tea with her fresh bread 
and butter. When she said good-by and ran on, 
she skipped more gaily than before. 

“I have a good-luck wish and a God-bless- 
you to go with me, and that makes two,” sang 


Joyce. 


T THE bottom of the next hill she heard a 
frantic bark, followed by a _ begging 
whine. But no puppy came to leap up for a 
caress. She called, “Here, doggy!” and a very 
storm of barks and whines answered. She fol- 
lowed the sound. Behind a large slab of rock 
that had slipped downhill she saw a hole. Peep- 
ing in, she saw two eager black eyes looking 
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out at her. The puppy barked in a frenzy when 


he saw help near. It was an incautious young _ 


pup that had gone out to explore a hole. Find- 
ing it too small he had dug his way in, but his 
digging had evidently loosened some smaller 
rocks which had rolled down and partly closed 
the hole. Now he could not get out. 

Joyce weighed the situation, and decided to 
dig beneath the large rock and let it slide far- 
ther down. She found a sharp pointed stick, but 
it was hard, slow work to dig away enough 
earth to let the rock move. She looked anxiously 


at the sky. The sun was getting low, but she 
could not go away and leave a friendly puppy 
imprisoned in a hole. She kept on digging, and 
after a while the rock slid a little farther away. 
The puppy clawed his way out and went tear- 
ing up the hill toward home. 

“I know his barks mean thank-you,” said 
Joyce. “And if he knew where I am going, he 


would give me a good-luck wish too. That 
makes three, which is very good luck indeed.” 

She stopped at the brook to wash her hands 
and face after the hot, dusty work, and then 
hurried on. But she was in the field above 
Candlemas Glen when the sun was touching the 
horizon. The place where the three burns met 
was still more than a mile away. She could not 
reach it in time. She looked at the setting sun 
soberly. 

“But perhaps this is a good place for wishes 
too,” she said, looking about the field where the 
grass bent before the evening breeze 
until it looked like waves of the 
sea. She sat down on a_ haycock 
to rest after her hurry. There was a 
ring under the rowan tree where the 
grass was short. Might it be a fairy 
ring? If she kept very still now—— 

She cuddled still lower on the 
haycock and lay there motionless. Far 
off a bird plaintively called three 
sweet notes. Joyce thought it was 
saying to its children, ‘““Go—to sleep, 
go—to sleep.” Below, the river mur- 
mured over the stones. The wind 
moved the rowan leaves and they 
murmured like wee folk whisper- 
ing. Far over the fields a farm lad 
was calling the cows home. Joyce 
heard it all as one sweet evening 
symphony as she watched the ring 
constantly. Her eyes grew tired with 
staring so intently and she blinked 
to rest them. Was there something 
trembling behind that daisy? Was 
there a stir in the taller grass? Was 
the whisper in the leaves growing 
into words? Was that a tiny scarlet 
cap there in the thicket? 

“Oh, fairies, if you do hear wishes, remem- 
ber we want a school!” 


66 TOYCE, JOYCE, wake up, dear child!” a 
woman’s voice called. 

“Why, I’m not asleep! I’m watching for the 

fairies under the rowan tree. I think they were 
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just ready to come dancing into the ring, but 
of course now that we've spoken they will hide 
again.” 

“Yes, yes, dear child, and ’tis Midsummer 
Eve when wishes come true. But if you’ve made 
your wish, child, have no fear. They have heard 
you even though they have hidden themselves. 
They like to make wishes come true for a good 
child. But I woke you because some one needs 
your help, and you are always one to help. I 
was running to the edge of the cliff to look 
down, when I saw you asleep on the haycock. 
I said, ‘It’s a mercy the child is here, for now 
there’s some one to climb down and see what’s 
needed.’ 

By this time Joyce had come out of her 
reverie enough to see that it was Mistress Apple, 
the shepherd’s wife, who was talking. 

“What is needed?” Joyce asked. 

“Do you not hear it? There is a child calling 
and crying down in Candlemas Glen.” 

And now Joyce did hear a faint call, ““Moth- 
er! Mother!” In a moment she was climbing 
down the steep path into the glen. 

A little boy of about four ran to meet her 
at the foot of the cliff, crying, “I can’t find my 
mother.” 

“Never mind, laddie. We'll find her for 
you. You come home with me, and we'll have 
bread and milk and honey and strawberries for 
supper, and my father will find your mother.” 

The child stopped crying at once, and took 
her hand. Joyce helped him up the steep cliff 
path, and there Mistress Apple found out what 
she could about him. His name was Roland. He 
had been asleep, traveling in a coach with his 
mother, when the coachman had stopped to let 
the horses drink and the mother had got out 
to walk about a bit. Roland, waking from his 
nap, had slipped out to gather some flowers 
at the edge of the woods. When he came back 
the coach was gone. 


“It’s easy to see that they drove away, think- © 


ing he was still asleep among his pillows,” said 
Mistress Apple. “They may not find out that he 
is gone till they stop for the night, but you may 
be sure his mother will not go out of the neigh- 


borhood until she has found her bonny lad.” 

Roland took Joyce’s hand and the two 
started back along the road toward home, but 
just beyond the crossroads a gilded coach 
stopped beside them. A lady sprang out and 
clasped the little boy in her arms. 

As soon as she had caressed the little lad 
she turned to Joyce and kissed her too, and 
thanked her for caring for the child. 

“But I want to go home with Joyce,” pro- 
tested the little boy when the footman lifted 
him into the coach. ‘““We were to have bread 
and honey and she was going to show me the 
baby ducks swimming in the pond, and her dog 
that can stand up and march when she whistles 
a tune.” 

“Very well, my son,” the mother laughed, 
“if Joyce has invited you, we shall go first to 
her home and see these wonders. Afterward we 
must go on to your grandfather’s castle.” 

So the footman helped Joyce into the gilded 
coach, and they went riding away past the 
meadows. 

“Tt is Midsummer Eve,” thought Joyce, “and 
this is a part of its magic, that I should be riding 
in a beautiful coach with this lovely lady.” 

The lady asked Joyce where she had found 
little Roland, and Joyce told all about her jour- 
ney to the place where the three burns meet, 
and how she was too late to reach it but had 
almost seen the fairies in the meadow above 
Candlemas Glen. 

“And what were you wishing for?” asked 
the lady. 

Joyce looked at her shyly. 

“Tell me, dear child, I really want to know. 
Was it a gold chain, a new frock, a ring, or 
some costly thing?” 

“Oh, no, my lady, I wanted a school.” 

“A school!” 

Then, Joyce poured out the story of the 
school she had visited and the words she had 
learned, and how she hoped to learn many more 
words so she could read stories and even books. 

The lady took her hand and said, “What 
a lovely wish! And it might come true, for good 
wishes are really prayers, (Please turn to page 13) 
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RNEST and Kathie Long stood on the wide 

porch of their uncle’s farmhouse and 
watched the gathering blackness in the Kansas 
sky. 

“If it rains,” sighed Kathie, “Uncle Sid and 
Aunt Rose won’t get home in time to take us 
to town for the historical pageant.” 

“If it rains, goosy,” Ernest told her, “they'll 
have to postpone the pageant. It’s all to be out- 
doors under floodlights. Uncle Sid said the town 
has built a huge platform in the park for it.” 

“We might have got acquainted with some 
of the neighbor children if we could have gone 
into town to the picnic this afternoon,” Kathie 
complained. 

“Well, it’s just too bad that Uncle Sid and 
Aunt Rose were called away so unexpectedly 
this morning,” Ernest reminded her. “They 


would have taken us to the picnic if they had 
been here, you know they would.” 

Kathie’s face remained clouded with dis- 
content. 

“I’m not going to like Kansas one bit!” she 
burst out. “I hate living out in the country and 
knowing nobody and never having any fun.” 

Ernest gave one of his sister’s curls a play- 
ful tug. 

“Snap out of it, Sis! We've only been here 
two days. Dad and Mother sent us here for the 
summer, and we’ve got to stay whether we like 
it or not until they get back from Europe. 
You'll like it all right after you get to know 
some of the boys and girls. I’ll bet the kids out 
here have just as much fun as we do back home. 
There are a hundred of them in this pageant. 
I heard Aunt Rose say so. They worked it up in 
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their history classes before school was out.” 

“T’ll never like it here,” insisted Kathie stub- 
bornly. “It isn’t beautiful here as it is at home. 
At home there are hills and trees. Here every- 
thing is flat and all alike.” She 
looked off to the west, where the 
prairie stretched on and on to the 
edge of the sky like a smooth green 
disk, unbroken save for the gash 
cut across it by Crystal Creek. 

“But it’s great to be able to 
see so far,” remarked Ernest, try- 
ing to be cheerful. His gaze fol- 
lowed his sister's across the wide 
expanse of grass-covered plain. 
“In pioneer days there were buffaloes out there, 
and Indians.” 

“Indians!” Kathie shuddered. “I’m glad 
those days are past.” 

“T’m not,” Ernest replied. “I think it would 
be thrilling to see a band of Indians come rid- 
ing across that prairie.” 

“What would you do if you did?” mocked 
Kathie. 

“I'd walk out to meet them,” boasted Ernest. 
“I'd raise my hand in a friendly gesture, like 
this’”—he lifted his right hand—‘‘and I'd say, 
‘How! How! Big Chief!’ They’d know by that 
sign that I was their friend, so they’d dismount. 
Then we'd sit in a circle on the ground and 
have a peace conference and trade things.” 

“While you were doing all that,” Kathie 
said positively, “I’d be running as fast as I 
could run out to the storm cave. I’d lock myself 
up in it until they were gone.” 

Ernest turned his gaze from the prairie back 
to the sky. 

“We may have to run to the cave at that,” 
he declared, “but not to escape Indians. Just 
look at that whopper of a cloud in the north- 
west.” 

The sky grew blacker and blacker, and the 
clouds seemed fairly to be racing each other 
across its face. The air was hot and still. Even 
the leaves on the lilac bushes beside the drive- 
way gate hung motionless. 

Then suddenly the wind struck. The lilac 


bushes bent to the ground before it; dust swirled 
in giant circles down the road. Doors in the 
house banged shut. 

Ernest grasped his sister’s hand. “Come on! 
The storm cave!” he shouted above 
the roar of the wind. 

But they had scarcely stepped 
from the porch when the rain came 
with a rush, and as suddenly as it 
had come up the gale subsided 
to a less frightening volume. 
Ernest and Kathie scurried back 
to the shelter of the porch, shaking 
the water from their hair. 

Backed against the front door, 
they watched the rain pound down. Like a 
solid gray wall it shut off their view of the 
prairie. In a little while the roadway before 
the gate became a miniature river, and still the 
gray sheets of water slanted down. 

“I never knew a cloud could hold so much 
water as this,” Ernest exclaimed. He was re- 
membering something Uncle Sid had said about 
Crystal Creek “going on a rampage” after a 
cloudburst last summer. If the creek went out of 
its banks, the bridge would be impassable and 
his uncle and aunt could not get home that 
night. He and his sister would be alone on the 
big farm which was still strange to them. “I 
won't mind,” he thought sturdily, “if only | 
can keep Kathie from being afraid.” 

“Let’s go in and cook supper,” he suggested. 
‘Maybe the rain will stop by the time we're 
through.” 


HE KITCHEN had a tin roof, and the 

rain was battering down on it so hard that 
it quite drowned out all ordinary tones. They 
had much fun screaming at each other above 
the din while they prepared and ate supper 
and washed dishes. Kathie forgot her disap- 
pointment about the picnic and became her 
own cheery self again. 

Presently the bombardment of rain sub- 
sided to a gentle patter, and the artificial dark- 
ness of the storm gave place to the natural 
dusk of approaching nightfall. 


\; 
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“Oh,” cried Kathie, “see how late it is get- 
ting! I’m going out before it’s too dark, to see 
if the folks are coming.” 

Ernest, busy lighting the coal-oil lamps, did 
not stop her, though he knew now that their 
uncle and aunt would not get home that night. 

“Tl just have to break the news about the 
creek to Kathie when she comes back in,” he 
sighed. 

He heard the front screen door slam shut 
after his sister. 

An instant later he heard it open again, and 
Kathie’s footsteps came flying down the hall. 

“Ernest! Ernest!’ she screamed, her voice 
wild with terror. “There are Indians in Kansas! 


They're coming across the prairie, as you said. 
Right toward our front gate! What shall we 
do?” 

She was in the kitchen now, clutching her 
brother’s arm. 

“Nonsense, Sis,’ Ernest laughed. “You 
didn’t see any Indians. This is 1936.” 

“Oh, but I did, Ernest! I did!” she cried. 
“They’re on horses. The one in front has war 
paint on his face and feathers on his head.” 

“I’m going to take a look and find out what 
you really did see, Kathie,” said Ernest, firmly. 
“You stay here in the kitchen, where it’s light.” 

At the front door Ernest caught his breath 
in astonishment. 

Kathie had seen Indians! 

There were three of them riding in at the 
gate between the lilac bushes, their ponies’ 
hoofs splashing through the rain pools in the 
driveway. The one in front was tall and 
straight with war feathers rising high from a 
band about his black hair, and splotches of 
scarlet on his cheekbones. He clasped his blan- 
ket close beneath his chin. 

Bewildered, Ernest tried to remember ev- 
erything he had ever read about present-day 
Indian reservations. He wondered if there could 
be a reservation near his uncle’s farm and if 
modern Indians wore war paint on missions 
of peace. 

His boasting words of an hour ago came 
back to him. 

“I’ve got to protect Kathie,” he reminded 
himself stanchly and advanced down the steps, 
trying to keep his knees steady. He held up a 
hand in the friendly gesture he had described to 
his sister. 

“How!” he said, addressing the tall Indian 
in the lead. His voice sounded shaky even in 
his own ears, and he repeated the greeting in 
a louder tone. ‘How, Big Chief!” 


BOYISH laugh rang out, and the Indian 
in the lead slid from his pony. He threw 
back his wet blanket to reveal a modern boy- 


scout uniform underneath it, and snatched off 
his head feathers. 
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“Hi, fellow!” he grinned. “Can you put us 
up for the night? The creek’s up and we can’t 
get home. My name’s Bob Farley. We're your 
neighbors a mile to the west.” 

“Then you're not Indians!” gasped Ernest. 

“We would have been, for tonight, if the 
rain hadn’t busted up the pageant just as we 
got into our costumes,” explained the boy. 
“We were to have been in the “Westward 
March’ scene, where the Indians are shown re- 
sisting the march of the settlers westward.” 

“Come on in, all of you, and take off your 
wet things,” invited Ernest. “Are those other 
Indians girls?” 

“Yes, they’re my sisters Beth and Ellen. We 
couldn’t wait to change our costumes; we 
started home the minute the rain slackened the 
least bit, hoping to get across the bridge before 
the creek rose. But I guess it was a cloudburst 
all right.” 

Ernest opened the door into the kitchen. 

“Come on out, Kathie,” he called. “They’re 
not wild Indians at all. They’re our neighbors, 
and they’re going to be our guests for tonight.” 

Kathie stared in amazement at the tall boy 
beside Ernest, his Indian blanket dragging from 
his shoulders, then at the two girls, no older 
than herself, in Indian dress. Slowly the color 
crept back into her white cheeks and she began 
to laugh. 

“How stupid I was!” she exclaimed. “If 1 
hadn’t been too scared to look twice, I should 
have known that you were only dressed up. I 
have an Indian dress myself, almost like yours, 
that I wore back home to sing in the Hiawatha 
chorus the last day of school. Ernest has a 
blanket, too.” 

“Oh, how splendid!” cried Beth Farley. 
“Then maybe you'd both like to be in the 
pageant.” 

“May we?” asked Ernest, eagerly. 

“Tll say you may,” replied Bob. “We're 
short of Indians in the ‘Westward March’ scene. 
I'd like mighty well to have you both in my 
tribe.” 

The boys put the ponies in the barn while 


Kathie brought out dry clothes for the visitors, 
and then prepared another supper while the 
Farleys changed. Bob, coming downstairs in 
trousers and shirt several inches too short in 
legs and sleeves, was greeted with gales of mer- 
riment, and the last shred of shyness between 
the Kansas children and the newcomers from 
the East disappeared. 

After supper Ernest and Kathie put on their 
own Indian outfits and practiced the pageant 
scene with the Farleys. 

As Ernest drifted off to sleep that night on 
the living-room couch, after giving up his own 
single bed to Bob, he heard Kathie upstairs call- 
ing a happy good night to Ellen and Beth. 

“Sis has had such a good time tonight that 
she has forgotten how homesick she was,” he 
thought. 

Early in the morning Uncle Sid and Aunt 
Rose arrived home and reported that the creek 
waters had fallen. The Farley children hurried- 
ly prepared to leave in order to help with the 
morning chores at home. 

Ernest and Kathie stood on the front porch 
and watched their three new friends ride away 
across the prairie. 

“They're coming by tonight to take us to 
town for the pageant,” Kathie said happily. 

“Yes,” Ernest answered. “Bob told me. And 
tomorrow night I’m going to scout meeting with 
him.” 

“Beth and Ellen have invited me to join 
their Sunday school class,” added Kathie, “and 
their Garden Club.” 

“The kids out here surely do have a lot of 
fun,” observed Ernest. 

Kathie looked across the wide, rain-washed 
prairie, bright and green in the morning sun- 
shine. 

“Ernest,” she said, “I like Kansas. I think 
the prairies are beautiful.” 

“Even when Indians come riding across 
them?” teased Ernest. 


“They were the nicest Indians I ever knew,” 
Kathie answered. 
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And _ peo-ple would say, “What a queer jump-ing jack!” 


THE PLACE 
for WISHING 


(Continued from page 8) 


Joyce, and the loving Father 
hears every earnest and unself- 
ish prayer no matter where you 
speak it.” 

Then they came to Joyce's 
house, and Joyce took the little 
boy to see the cunning, fluffy 
ducklings swimming in the 
pond. She called her dog Prince, 
and while she whistled a tune 
Prince stood up on his hind 
legs and marched. But Joyce 
did not hear what the lady was 
saying to her mother. 

“Of course there shall be a 
school in the village. It comes 
at just the right time. The 
schoolmistress who taught all 
the children at the castle is 
lonely because the children have 
grown up and gone away. She 
is such a good schoolmistress! 
I shall find a cottage for her 
here in the village, and the 
school will be opened next 
fall. She will be so happy when 
I tell her.” 

The visitors said good-by, 
though they promised to come 
again. Joyce watched the gilded 
coach roll away, and then went 
in to her spinning. 

But on the first crisp Monday 
morning that autumn Joyce’s 
mother called her early. 

“Get up, my child, and has- 
ten with your breakfast. Do you 
not hear the school bell ring- 
ing? You would not want to 
be late.” 

“School bell! Oh, Mother, 
Mother! Perhaps the fairies 
were in the meadow after all— 
but no, I think it must have 
been the loving Father that 
heard my prayer wish and an- 
swered it!” 
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HIS is the story of a little girl of ancient 

Israel whose brave deed, prompted by a 
kind and loving heart, has lived many, many 
centuries after her time, although her name was 
never mentioned. 

In ancient days Israel had many wars. But 
even when it was not at war with other nations, 
bands of raiders broke through its borders to 
capture the Israelites and carry them away to be 
sold as slaves. It was during one of those raids 
that the little heroine of our story was carried 
away to a strange land and sold into slavery. 

The child’s courageous manner must have 
won the respect of her captors, for she was sold 
into the house of Naaman, captain of the host 
of the Syrian king. Naaman was a great man 
both in rank and power, and honored by his 
king. The little girl was given to Naaman’s 
wife, whom she probably served as a personal 
maid, for the two often talked together. 

But even while the little girl cheerfully 
served in the house of Naaman, she longed for 
those that were dear to her. She hungered for 
her family and her own home and its familiar 
ways. Her mother had taught her to believe in 
the Lord God of Israel, the true and. the living 
God. Many times with other children she had 
listened to the prophet Elisha as he talked to 
them and told them of God’s promises. 

Such were the thoughts that filled the mind 
of the little slave girl as she served in the home 
of her new master. 

Then sorrow came to the house of Naaman. 
It became known that he was suffering from 
leprosy, a dreaded disease that was thought to 
be incurable. Naaman was bowed down with 
grief, and much of the time his wife was in 
tears. The slave girl’s heart was 


talked of the things 
nearest to her heart, 
“you will bring ill 
favor upon yourself. 
Cease talking about a 
cure for leprosy. Lep- 
rosy is incurable. Do 
not let the master or 
the master’s wife hear 
you say such strange 
things or you will be 
punished for your idle 
talk. Take heed and 
let your tongue be si- 
lent.” 

“But leprosy can be 
cured!” the child in- 
sisted. ‘‘All things are 
possible with God. If 
only my master would 
believe. If only he 
could hear the prophet 
Elisha as he teaches in 
Israel!” 


HE LITTLE slave 

girl performed her 
duties with a troubled 
heart. Each day she asked for guidance as the 
prophet Elisha had taught her to do. Then the 
day came when she knew in her own mind 
what she must do. 

With love in her heart, she went before her 
mistress and exclaimed, “If only my master were 
with the prophet Elisha that is at Samaria in 
Israel! He would show the way and recover 
him of his leprosy.” 

It was a brave thing for the 


troubled for the family that held 
her captive. If only they would be- 
lieve in the true and the living 
God! But Naaman’s household did 
not believe in the Lord God of 
Israel. Instead they worshiped 
false gods. 

“Hush, child,” older slaves 
would say when the little girl 


lowly slave to stand in the pres- 
ence of Naaman’s wife and sug- 
gest a plan for Naaman. But Na- 
aman’s wife listened. Perhaps the 
earnestness in the young face at- 
tracted the attention of the older 
woman. Her plea was heeded and 
the wife sent a servant who said to 
Naaman, ‘“Thus and thus says the 
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ANCIENT ISRAEL 


~ By BULA HAHN _ 
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maid that is of the land of Israel.” 

When the king of Syria was told of the 
plan, he said to Naaman, “Go, and I will send 
a letter unto the king of Israel.” 

Naaman departed in his chariot, taking with 
him much gold and silver, thinking that a cure 
could be bought. He presented the letter from 
his king unto the king of Israel, but when the 
king of Israel read the letter he was greatly 
alarmed and rent his clothes. He thought the 
whole thing was just an excuse for a quarrel 
with him. 

But when Elisha, the man of God, heard 
about the letter, he said to the king of Israel, 
“Let Naaman come now to me, and he shall 
know that there is a prophet in Israel.” 

So Naaman with his horses and his chariot 
and his followers went and stood at the door 
of the house of Elisha. Elisha sent a messenger 


to Naaman, who said to him, ‘““Go, and wash 
in the river Jordan seven times, and thou shalt 
be made whole.” Elisha wished to test Naaman’s 
faith in this manner. 

But Naaman became angry and went away. 
Why wash in the river Jordan? Did he not have 
rivers in his own country, Syria, that were as 
good or even better than the Jordan? Naaman 
thought that Elisha had not shown proper re- 
spect for one so great as he. Instead of sending 
a messenger to talk with him, Naaman supposed 
that Elisha would come out in person and stand 
before him, and heal him by calling on the 
name of the Lord his God and laying his hand 
over the place diseased with leprosy. 

But one of Naaman’s servants was wiser 
than Naaman. He came near and said, ‘‘Master, 
if the prophet Elisha had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldest thou not (Please turn to page 32) 
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The Pleiades 


ROBERT MARTIN 
Long Beach, Calif. 


There are seven sisters in the 
skies: 

One always hides her face and 
cries; 

The other six are jolly and gay 

And dance in the sky meadows 
all the day. 

@ 


Inside My Garden Gate 


MADELYN Hopkins (9 years) 
Wells, Maine 


Inside my garden gate are beau- 
tiful flowers. There is also a small, 
clear pool. In that pool is a lovely 
water lily, as yellow and as white 
as though it had been painted 
with cream and had a piece of sun 
stuck in the center. 

I have other flowers too. I have 
the purple johnny-jump-ups, the 
fierce tiger lilies, the sweet and 
fragrant pansies, the bright little 
marigolds, prince’s-feathers, and 
even bachelor’s-buttons. I took 
great care of my flowers until 
they were so lovely that a king 
could find nothing more beautiful 
in his treasure chest. 


Green Grass 


Louise STILL (6 years) 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Green grass, green grass 

On the lawn, 


I would call you 
Soft chiffon. 


Raining 
Bossy SUTHERLAND (91/ years) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crystal drops falling swiftly 
On the pavement gray, 
A help to Mother Nature 
In many and many a way. 


Splashing, falling gently 
On doors and window pane, 
It helps the flowers and birds, 
The corn, and the grain. 


Slanting it comes on roofs; 
Though I cannot go out to play, 

God knows best what we need 
Every single day. 


Little Star 


MARILYN MILLER 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Oh, little star, you shine so bright, 

You always twinkle through the 
night, 

And when I go to bed I see 

Your wonderful light coming 
straight to me. 

It brings me a vision of sights in 
the skies 

And shows me where Draco the 
old dragon lies. 

It shows me the Pleiades through 
misty veil, 

And the Bear in the sky swinging 
round by his tail. 


God Is My Father 


JEAN VON SCHRADER (101/, yrs.) 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


I love my church, I love my God, 
So into the church I slowly tread. 
The choir sings sweetly; 
I love God deeply. 
Then, bowing my head, I say my 
prayer 
To show God that I really care. 


The Rocky Mountains 


CHARLES BURGETT (12 years) 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Way out west the mountains 
tower, 

With changing colors every hour; 

They tower high into the clouds, 

And please the nature-loving 
crowds. 


We love their rugged wildness, 

Their rocks, and green fir trees; 

Their many lakes and snow-capped 
peaks 

And all the grandeur that one 
seeks. 


We children of the great wide 
West 

Love our mountains and prairies 
best; 

We wouldn't exchange our lofty 
peaks 

For all the city’s crowded streets! 
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‘My Best Fourth of July 


WALTER E. TURNBOW (10 years) 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


It was right after breakfast on 
the morning of the Fourth of July 
when I said to Dad, “Let’s go over 
to the little lake and see if there 
is a moose in it.” 

The lake is three quarters of a 
mile back of our house. It is a 
pretty little lake that is filled with 
water lilies and wild calla lilies 
and surrounded with birch-covered 
hills. The moose come to the lake 
to feed on the water lilies and 
to keep away from the mosquitoes 
and moose flies, of which there 
are an abundance in Alaska. 

We both wore head nets to 
keep the mosquitoes from biting 
us. 

When we got to the lake we 
sat in the boat and watched for 
a moose to come into the water. 
We sat so still that a muskrat 
swam up to the boat and dove 
under it to get to its hole, and a 
mother duck and her babies swam 
within an arm’s length of the 
boat. 

Finally we got tired of waiting 
for our moose and decided to take 
a ride on the lake. When we got 
out a ways I heard a big splash 
and looked around just in time to 
see a big moose fade out of sight 
behind the splash of water that 
he had made. When he came into 
sight again he was swimming to- 
ward the water lilies that were 
in the middle of the lake. 

We rowed up within a hundred 
and fifty yards of him, but we then 
decided to turn back as Dad did 
not want to scare him out of the 
lake. 

We stood on the shore and 
watched him for a while. He was 
an immense bull with an unusually 
large set of horns for that time 
of year. It was a wonderful sight 
to see such a beautiful animal 


dive and come up with a mouth 
full of lilies. 

We then went home to finish 
the fun of the day, but none of 
it compared with the thrill I had 
when I saw the moose. 


May 


Maryory Irvin (10 years) 
Brooklyn, Ill. 


I think there’s never a month so 
ay 

As the gentle month of May, 

Bringing joy to every one, 

With sunshine after rains are 
done. 


The Cow 


Jimmy BLOCKER (6 years) 
Lawrence, Kans. 


“Cow, cow, 

How do you bow?” 
The cow said to me, 

“TI cannot bow, 

For I don’t know how!” 


Adventures In Fairyland 


JEAN VILJOEN (7 years) 
Lake Tahoe, Calif. 


Once I was wishing that I was 
in fairyland. Just then a fairy came 
and said, ‘““Would you like to be 
a fairy?” 

“Yes,” I said in a very soft tone 
so that I would not frighten the 
fairy. 

The fairies in fairyland were on- 
ly a foot high, and the flowers 
were an inch tall. The bushes 
were full of flowers and so were 
the willows. The fairies walked 
on tiptoe. We flew in the air over 
the bushes and all. The houses 
were covered with morning- 


. glories, and in each window was 


a flowerpot of mostly forget-me- 
nots. Then we saw an airport. | 
landed on an airplane, and when 
I woke up it was all a dream. 


Vacation Days 
(A story about the April cover) 
ENID BENNETT (1214 years) 
Humphrey, Idaho 


One fine May morning Bob 
Haliday bounced into the house 
and yelled, ‘Hey, Sis! Let’s go 
skating.” 

“O. K. Coming” was the re- 
sponse. 

In a few minutes they were 
gliding along the smooth side- 
walk. 

“Say, this is great!” was Bob’s 
enthusiastic remark. “Race you to 
the end of the block. Bet I beat 
you too!” 

“That’s what you think!’ Bet- 
ty cried. 

There was the sound of wheels 
gathering speed. 

For a while both children 
coasted along side by side. Then 
Betty gained. One slide—two 
slides—she glanced over her shoul- 
der. She was fully six feet ahead 
of Bob now. 

Suddenly the clamps on her 
left foot loosened. 

“O-o-oh, I’m slipping!” she 
wailed frantically. 

The next moment Bob was 
stooping to assist her to her feet, 
while Frisky the dog picked up 
her tam and stood waiting for the 
expected frolic. 


| EDITOR'S NOTE: Our guild pages 
| are for the original work of boys 
| and girls under the age of fif- 
| teen. Our judges select for publi- 
| cation the best material submitted 
| each month. Have one of your 
parents or teachers send a note 
| with your poem or story, stating 
| that he knows it is your own 
| work. We must have this note 
| because some boys and girls do 
not understand that we cannot 
| use work that they have memo- 
| rized or copied. We cannot retum 
| unused work. 
Write the very best story you 
| can about the July cover and 
mail it today. The first good story 
| received will be published. 
Address all mail to WEE WIS- 
DOM Magazine, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
| sas City, Mo. 
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“Friendly Harbor? Your house at the sea- 
shore?” cried Harriet, the second Banks child, 
who sometimes felt like the filling in a sand- 
wich, with one brother two years older and one 
two years younger. 

Great-uncle Jeromy nodded emphatically. 
“I’m going to give you Friendly Harbor!” He 

slapped his knee with 
considerable energy 
for a gentleman of 
his years. “The old 
place has been neg- 
lected too long al- 


Every one who goes through the 
door of Friendly Harbor must have 
a cheerful face and a happy heart 


CHAPTER ONE 


The 
Secret of 
Friendly Harbor 


By 
ELEANOR. HAMMOND 
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Illustrated by 


REAT-UNCLE 

Jeromy’s eyes twinkled 
as they had been doing for more than ninety 
years. “No argument about it!” he told his 
astonished relatives. “You are all going to 
Friendly Harbor as soon as school closes.” 
He smiled at the mother of Tom, Dick, 
and Harriet. “Where could you find a bet- 
ter place for the children to spend their va- 
cation?” 


ready. Nobody’s been there for three years now, 
and a house needs fires and footsteps and laugh- 
ter inside it to keep up its spirits. You shall all 
go down there next week.” 

Ever since Tom, Dick, and Harriet could 
remember, Great-uncle Jeromy had been ap- 
pearing and disappearing, rather like a fairy 
godfather. And each time he came lovely gifts 
appeared almost like magic. Once he pulled a 
live white rabbit, a yellow chick, and a downy 
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duckling out of his tall silk hat for them. An- 
other time three pairs of roller skates stood on 
the front porch just after Great-uncle Jeromy 
waved his ebony walking stick. But a summer 
home at the seashore was quite the most aston- 
ishing present the old gentleman had ever made 
the family. 

“There’s only one condition attached to 
your owning Friendly Harbor,” Great-uncle 
Jeromy told the children. ‘““You must see that 
the place lives up to its name. A house loses 
heart when it harbors sulks or quarrels or un- 
kindness. It would rather crumble in loneliness 


“Even on rainy days!’ Great-uncle Jeromy 
instructed them, and the twinkle slid down from 
the corners of his eyes to the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Even if it pours pitchforks!”” Tom laughed. 

“And rains cats and dogs!” Harriet giggled. 

‘““And—and thunders and crashes, and blows 
like sixty!” little Dick said, not to be outdone 
by his elder brother and sister. 

In a surprisingly short time afterwards the 
blinds were drawn in the Bankses’ city bunga- 
low, dust sheets were spread .over the best 
chairs, the trunks and boxes were packed and 
labeled, and Tip, the terrier, and 
Goldie, the kitten, were made 


comfortable in roomy traveling 
crates. In short, the children and 
their mother were all ready to start 
for the seashore. As Mr. Banks, the 
children’s father, had to be away 
from home most of the summer on 
a business trip, the move to Friendly 
Harbor was all the more welcome. 
Great-uncle Jeromy turned over 
a bunch of assorted keys to Mrs. 
Banks and disappeared round the 
corner in a taxicab to visit some 
other grandnieces and nephews. 


‘64 CAN HARDLY wait to see 
Friendly Harbor,” Harriet ex- 
claimed, leaning back against the 
red velvet cushion of the train seat. 
too!” Tom agreed. 
“And me!” little Dick chimed 


than have cross, unloving people inside it. So 
you must see to it that every one who goes 
through the door of Friendly Harbor has a 
cheerful face and a happy heart.” 

To Tom, Dick, and Harriet it seemed that 
to be anything but cheerful and happy in a 
summer home in sight of the ocean would be 
impossible. 

“Oh, we'll promise that, Uncle Jeromy!” 
the three children exclaimed in a single breath. 


in. He always agreed with Tom and 
Harriet. 

“Tell us again what Friendly Harbor is 
like,” Harriet begged her mother. 

“I haven’t been there since I was a little 
girl,” Mrs. Banks reminded the children, “but I 
remember Friendly Harbor as a big gray house 
with green trimmings. It stood back of the 
dunes among little pine trees and Scotch broom 
brush that was golden with blossoms in the 
spring.” 

“Golden broom brush!” In her mind Har- 
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riet could see it glowing. “How lovely!” 

“Inside the house there was a big living 
room with wide windows looking out across 
the sea. At one end was a gray stone fireplace 
where driftwood logs burned with green and 
blue and violet flames.” 

“And there were a lot of bedrooms. Uncle 
Jeromy and his wife had no children of their 
own but they had ever so many nieces and 
nephews who came to spend the summers with 
them,” Harriet added, remembering facts her 
mother had already told them. 

“There was a wishing well with a bucket,” 
Tom said. 

“And a playhouse big enough for some- 
body to live in,” Dick added. 

All in all, the children 
thought that Friendly Har- 
bor sounded like a most de- 
lightful place. 

Penny’s Catch, the near- 
est town to Friendly Harbor, 
was a jumble of fishermen’s 
cottages, containing a can- 
nery and a railway station. 
This much the children saw 
as they hopped off the train 
and looked around for a car 
to carry them, their grips and 
boxes, Tip, the terrier, and 
Goldie, the kitten, out to 
Friendly Harbor. An old 
man with a gray walrus mus- 
tache was unloading boxes 
from the back of an ancient 
car at the platform beside 
the track. He eyed the Banks 
family and _ thoughtfully 
twisted one end of his mus- 
tache. 

“Can you tell us where 
we can get a car to drive us 
out to Friendly Harbor, old Mr. Jeromy Jarvis’s 
house?” Mrs. Banks asked the man. 

“T cal’ate I can do it,” he answered, ‘‘as soon 
as I get these boxes ready to ship.” 

It was a rattly car, and the grips, boxes, pets, 


and children loaded it to capacity, but Captain 
Bilby—which, they learned, was the man’s 
name—did not seem to mind the load. 

“It'll be cheerful to have folk living in 
Friendly Harbor again,” Captain Bilby tre- 
marked. “Mr. Jarvis used to come down regular 
for the summer months, but he hasn’t been 
here these last three years. I hope he’s well, 
Ma’am ?”’ 

Mrs. Banks explained that Great-uncle 
Jeromy was very well indeed, but as he was 
past ninety he did not travel so much as he 
once had. 

Captain Bilby nodded. “Mr. Jarvis is a fine 
old gentleman,” he remarked. “Many’s the time 
I’ve gone up to Friendly 
Harbor for a game of chess 
with him in the evenings 
—and many’s the time I’ve 
missed those evenings since 
he stopped coming. Friend- 
ly Harbor has taken on a dis- 
couraged, broken-down look 
since Mr. Jarvis hasn’t been 
there to go hopping and tap- 
ping round the old house 
like a woodpecker, making 
repairs and little improve- 
ments.” 

The sandy road they had 
been following shook itself 
and turned a corner so sud- 
denly that Tip’s box nearly 
tumbled off the old touring 
car. “Well, here you are!” 
Captain Bilby announced. 

Tom, Dick, and Harriet, 
ready to hop out of the car, 
stopped and stared. 


‘67S THIS Friendly Har- 
bor?” Tom asked, and 
his tone was full of astonishment. 
“Is this our house?” little Dick wailed. 
“Is——” but Harriet couldn’t finish her 
question. She could only blink. 
There was no “golden” broom brush, only a 
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rank tangle of dark green brush, 
through which a tall, shabby- 
looking house loomed. There was 
not even a clear welcoming path 
to the door. 


“The old place will need a bit 
of clearing,” Captain Bilby re- 
marked. “Broom and sallal bushes 
smother out in a couple of seasons, 
where there’s enough rain to keep 
them growing the year round and 
they aren’t thinned out.” 

When the luggage had been 
unloaded on the front porch and 
Captain Bilby’s car had rattled 
away, Mrs. Banks took out the 
bunch of keys Great-uncle Jeromy 
had given her and approached the 
heavy oak door. It was fastened 
with a huge brass padlock. A 
brass knocker in the form of a sea 
horse curled in the middle of the 
oak panels and gave out’ an eerie 
echoing sound when Dick tried it. 

“None of these keys open the 
lock,” Mother said with a puzzled 
frown. “I wonder if Uncle Jeromy 
could have given me the wrong 
keys.” 

“Let me try,” Tom offered as 
soon as he had let Tip and Goldie 
out of their boxes. 

But his efforts too failed to 
open the stubborn padlock. Sev- 
eral of the keys on the ring fitted 
into the keyhole, but none of them 
would turn in the lock. Tom 
shook the lock impatiently and 
even tried tapping it with a rock, 
but the stout old padlock resisted. 

“T'd better see if I can get in at 
the back or climb through a win- 
dow,” Tom said. 

“I don’t see how you can get 
through a window, when every 
one of them is covered up tight 
with shutters,” Harriet told her 
brother. 

“And I tried to get to the back 
door, but it’s all over trees,” re- 
ported little Dick, who had been 
exploring the tangled growth 
around the house. 

“What do you mean ‘all over 


A CROSS-STITCH DESIGN 


LET'S EMBROIDER 


ERE is a cross-stitch pattern 
that you will doubtless find 
many uses for. Copy the design 
onto fine-checked material or use 
cross-stitch canvas, counting off 
the squares. Each solid square 
represents One cross-stitch. Use the 
outline stitch for the other parts 
of the design. 
Make the chickens yellow, with 


By JOANNE DEE 


orange legs and bills and black 
eyes. Make the flower pot orange, 
the flower blue, the leaves green, 
and the line across’ the bottom 
blue. 

This design would be especially 
nice on a hand towel. It can also 
be used on a luncheon set. For the 
matching napkins, use just the one 
chicken in the corner. 
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trees’ ?”” Tom inquired crossly. He 
was tired from the long journey 
and the struggle with the discour- 
aging padlock. 

“Just all over trees,” Dick re- 
peated. “Come and see!” 

“We'd better try the back door, 
I think,’ Mrs. Banks said. “‘Per- 
haps one of the keys will open it.” 

Tip bounced down the steps 
and sniffed out the almost con- 
cealed steppingstones that led 
around the house. The children 
followed, pushing their way 
through the Scotch broom and 
thimbleberry bushes, and reached 
the back porch—only there was no 
back porch. A tall fir tree, up- 
rooted by some winter storm, had 
smashed down across it, crushing 
porch roof, steps, and floor into 
bits. Mrs. Banks and the children 
stared at the wreckage. 

“Well, there’s the door if we 
can get at it,” Tom said. “I think 
I can climb up to it.” 


He scrambled up on the broken 
timbers and over the branches of 
the uprooted tree. The doorsill 
was six feet above the ground, 
for the land sloped downward 
at the back of the house. Tom 
gained a precarious footing with- 
in reach of the lock and tried one 
rusty key after another. 

“None of them will go in,” he 
reported. “There must be a key 
on the inside of the door and I 
can’t shove it out of the lock.” 

“What are we going to do?” 
Harriet’s voice broke into a tear- 
ful wail. “All the windows are 
boarded up tight. We can’t get 
either of the doors unlocked. It’s 
almost supper time, and we're 
miles and miles from home——” 

Two tears welled up in her eyes, 
so that the old house was edged 
with rainbow colors as she stared 
at it through them. 


(To be continued) 
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“¢1T SEEMS to me that July is the friendliest month of all,” said Mary 
as she watched a huge yellow butterfly light on a clump of daisies. 

“I think so too,” agreed Patsy, tipping the watering pot to drain 
the very last drop of water from it. “I suppose that is why I always feel 
like doing such friendly things in July.” 

“That gives me a thought for the Booster Club,” said Mary, her 
face alight with enthusiasm. ““Wouldn’t it be a grand idea to call July 
‘Friendly Month,’ and see who can make the most friends during the 
month ?” 

“You took the words right out of my mouth,” laughed Patsy. “Dur- 
ing school I always seemed to be too busy to make many friends, but 
now that it is vacation I think nothing would be lovelier. Why, I can 
think of dozens of people right now——” 

“I can too,” cried Mary. ‘““There’s the new girl who~just moved 
in down the street from our house, and there’s little Mrs. Blakely who 
lives in the cottage in Blossom Lane—she must get very lonely, and 
there’s jolly Mr. Glotz who runs the bakery and always gives us cream 
puffs——"” 

“Yes, and there's the little newsboy that brings us our paper, and 
the woman who comes to help Mother with the washing, and the 
pleasant-faced boy who brings our groceries,” went on Patsy excitedly. 

“I can see that this is going to be quite a game,” came the Cheer- 
fulness Elf’s merry voice. 

Patsy and Mary looked all around but could not see the Cheerful- 
ness Elf anywhere. Finally they spied him cuddled on the downy back 
of a fat bumblebee that had just lighted on a great red dahlia. 

“I suggest that you tell the rest of the Boosters about the game 
of ‘Friendly Month’ and see if they wouldn’t like to play it with you,” 
the Cheerfulness Elf continued, smiling to see the girls’ surprise at his 
sudden appearance. 

“Yes, let's!” cried Mary and Patsy, clapping their hands. 

“Of course every month is really ‘Friendly Month’ for Boosters,” 
added the Cheerfulness Elf as he waved good-by and whizzed gaily 
away in his bumblebee taxi. 


How about it, Boosters—should you like to join in the game of 
“Friendly Month” with Mary and Patsy? If you are not already a mem- 
ber of the Booster Club and should like to join, just write to the sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she will send you an ap- 
plication blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for help with their problems may write 


the secretary. She will see that all 
requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is 
a group of people who pray for 
those who need help.) 


Marjorie is making real use of 
The Prayer of Faith in her daily 
life. God never fails to hear and 
answer sincere prayer. 

Dear Secretary: This month The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me a great 
deal. I was unable to attend school, 
and had a very bad chest cold. When 
I went to bed last evening I said the 
prayer, and today my cold has com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Another time The Prayer of Faith 
helped me was when our mathematics 
test was given. I had solved all the 
problems but four very hard ones. | 
was worried; then a voice inside of 
me said, 

“God is my all, I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 

here.” 

Somehow I found the mistakes and 
knew how to do each problem. | 
have told all my friends what a won- 
derful magazine WEE WISDOM is. 
Many of my girl friends take it and 
we read it together. I wish all the 
Boosters could be here so I could meet 
every one.—Marjorie Schuck. 


Many of the letters received 
from Boosters lately have men- 
tioned difficulty with quick tem- 
per. We suggest to them and to 
Monty, whose letter is given, that 
they read the editor’s letter printed 
on the inside back cover of April 
WEE Wispom. In her letter the 
editor tells how to gain control of 
one’s temper. 


GOOD 


D 2) 


Dear Secretary: 1 have not been 
keeping the pledge very well, for I 
am so used to losing my temper when- 
ever I feel like it. But I am trying my 
best, and some day I hope to grow 
into just as good a Booster as the rest 
of you. I do not know The Prayer of 
Faith, but I do know the Lord’s Prayer, 
and I have been saying it night and 
morning.—Monty Culver. 


Beverly is an enthusiastic Boost- 
er. We are grateful to her for 
speaking a good word for WEE 
Wispom and for the Booster Club. 

Dear Secretary: This is my third 
letter. | am keeping the — as best 
I can. It is very hard, but the thing 
to do is try, try, try, and keep on 
trying! 

I like the stories in WEE- WisDoM 
very much because they seem so true. 
My teacher very often reads from it. 
When I take my WEE Wispom to 
school everybody asks to see it. I get 
a lot of pleasure in hearing them say, 
“I'm going to try to get WEE WIs- 
DOM; it’s a swell magazine.” 

I’m proud to tell ev- 
ery one that I'm a 
Booster. They say, 


Thank you for your prayers —— 
me with my schoolwork. I had been 
having very poor marks during the 
term, but I kept saying The Prayer 
of Faith, and, wonder of wonders, I 
passed into the next grade!—Jack 
Phillips. 


Helen found the true secret of 
perfect poise when she learned to 
rely upon God as her “help in 
every need.” 


Dear Secretary: We have just had a 
contest in which seven schools were 
represented by two children each. Our 
school chose my friend and me to go. 
I had to study quite hard and did not 
have time to write tg you. I was very 
nervous and was afraid to go. But I 
said The Prayer of Faith whenever I 
was nervous and before I went on the 
stage. I won third prize and my girl 
friend won first. The medals we won 
will be given to us when we graduate 
this June. 

I feel that I must thank you for 
letting me be a Booster, and I feel 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND 
WITH OTHER READERS 


Rebecca Ann Collinson (8 years), 
Decatur, Iowa; June Fleming, Weleet- 
ka, Okla.; Marian Reichard (11), 
40314 Hawthorne Ave., Williams- 
port, Pa.; Dulcie May Lewis (10), 44 
8th St., Parkhurst, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, S. Africa; Bobby Krano- 
vich (11), Pioche, Nev.; Dorothy 
Coile (11), 221 E. 5th St., Maryville, 
Mo.; Doris Johnson, 1221 E. 88th 
St., Seattle, Wash.; Madelyn Porter 
(14), Route 3, Box 24, Skowhegan, 
Maine; Benjamin F. Asamoah (14), 
Union Trading Co., Ltd., Kade, Akim 
Abuakwa, Gold Coast, W. Africa; 
Delphine Draeger (12), Route 3, 
Shiner, Tex.; Betty Jo Patterson (11), 
1251 Appleton St., Long Beach, Calif. ; 
Dorothy Ohmsieder (12), Route 3, 
Lees Summit, Mo.; Byrdie Wakefield 
(11), Route 1, Loving, N. Mex.; 
Wilma M. Manthey (10), Bristolville, 
Ohio; Betty Fiebrantz (14), 3356 N. 
Murray Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; Peggy 
Fiebrantz (10), 3356 N. Murray Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Iris Dobler (11), 
Clasoil, Mont.; Charlotte Ann Drowat- 

zky (10), 2321 Arkan- 
sas Ave., Wichita, 


I be one too?” And 
of course I say, ‘‘Sure!”’ 
I want to say I love 
all you Boosters, and I 
hope you love me too. 
—Beverly Taksa. 


We know that ev- 
ery Booster will be 
interested in Jack’s 
letter, because it 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


WTURN the corners of your mouth 


Upward all the while, 
And you'll find it easier 
To smile, smile, smile!” 


Kans.; Jeanne Wright, 
Box 464, Route 1, Cup- 
ertino, Calif.; Priscilla 
Bond, Chambers St., 
Spencerport, N. Y.; 
Patricia Hendricks 
(11), Route 1, Box 86, 
Holdrege, Nebr.; Lois 
Maxine Arnote (10), 
Polo, Mo.; Dorothy 
Wyman (13), Route 2, 
Silver Creek, Nebr.: 
Merritt Collinson (12), 


shows that wonder- 
ful things can be ac- 
complished when we pray The 
Prayer of Faith, believing that our 


‘ prayer is already answered. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
of the help I have received during 
my first month in the Booster Club. 
My aunt had an operation for cancer, 
and every one said she could not live. 
Even the doctors did not give her 
much hope. I took my Prayer of 
Faith to thé hospital for her to say, 
and Mother and I kept saying it at 
home for her. Every one says that it 
is a miracle that she is sitting up now 
and getting well. Every time I go to 
the hospital to see her she asks me 
to pray for her. 


M 


sure that I would not have won if I 
hadn’t said The Prayer of Faith. My 
initials are H. B., and they stand for 
“Happy Booster.” —Helen Bard. 


If we all play the game of 
“Friendly Month” July will be a 
month long to be remembered. 
Good friends are the most valu- 
able possessions that we can have. 


Secretary 


Decatur, Iowa; Novella 
Marie Travis (9), 139 
S. 11th, Salina, Kans.; 
Beverly Taksa (10), 937 Lilac St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herbert Gardner 
(11), % Harry Gardner, Cayley, Alta., 
Canada; Marian Walson, 1664 Adanac 
St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Maude 
Francis Gust Addow, % E. R. Addow, 
Abetifi (Kwahu), Gold Coast, W. 
Africa; Anna Belle Mann, Ferndale, 
Pa.; Bye Handy (11), 756 Jefferson 
Ave., Loveland, Colo.; Margery Berry 
(14), “Montrose” Crippled Children’s 
Home, Swann Rd., Taringa, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia; Blanch Hurl- 
burt (14), W. Bridgewater, Vt.; Bar- 
bara Baumann (10), Soledad, Calif.; 
Hugh Haden (12), Summit, Ala.; 
Eunice Vig (13), Sherwood, N. Dak. 
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AIN lashed down on the Roost. Thunder 
roared and lightning crackled, splitting 
the sky into jagged pieces. 
Kegs burst into the Roost with water 
streaming from his raincoat. 

The rest of the gang shouted, “Close the 
door!” 

Kegs slammed it quickly. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “I about had to 
swim down the lane.” 

“Think it’ll rain?” grinned Red. 

“No,” Kegs answered solemnly, “the dew 
is too heavy for rain. What’s on the program 
for today? Are we going to pick tomatoes or 
hoe the corn?” 

“Tll play you a game of checkers as soon as 
I beat Red,” offered David. “Andy and Cousin 
Bob are trying to remember how to play chess, 
and Coralee and Chink are playing dominoes.” 

“Check,” said Andy, absorbed in the game 
of chess. 

“Where?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“My bishop has your king covered,” said 
Andy. 

“All right,” Cousin Bob agreed. “I'll just 
move my queen over—no, wait a minute. I'd 
just be trading my queen for your bishop that 
way. Here, I'll jump this knight over this 
way.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Coralee, “I’m going to 
have all the dominoes in the bone yard before 
long.” 


By CURTIS HASELTINE 


WHO WOULDN'T 
FOR BIGE 


“Leave a few for me.” Chink grinned. “I 
may be needing them.” 

Kegs perched himself on the corner of the 
table and watched the checker game. A crash 
of thunder made the Roost vibrate. 

Red shoved one of his checkers out and 
David quickly jumped it. Then slowly and de- 
liberately Red jumped each of David’s four 
remaining men and the game was over. 

“All right, Keggsy.” Red was triumphant. 
“You're the next victim.” 

“Here’s where I teach you how to play 
checkers,” answered Kegs. “You're taking on 
the old master now.” 


EGS AND Red had barely started their 

game when the door of the Roost burst 
open and Mrs. Harrison came in wrapped in a 
big raincoat. 

“Your mother called, Kegs,” she an- 
nounced, “and said for you to come home over 
the swinging bridge. The water’s up and the 
little bridge is about to go out.” 

“Does she want me to come home right 
away?” asked Kegs. 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Harrison answered. 

“Say, gang!” Coralee cried. ‘‘Let’s go down 
to the creek and see how high it is. I like to 
watch when it’s running high.” 

“So do I,” agreed David. 

“Are you and Cousin Bob coming, Andy,” 
asked Red, “or are you going to study over 


| THE 

SPARTAN 
GANG 


that game all the rest of the afternoon?” 

“Let’s go, Bob,” Andy suggested. “I’m get- 
ting dizzy looking at these chessmen.” 

“We'll just leave them as they are and we 
can finish the game when we get back,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

The Spartans quickly scrambled into their 
raincoats and went out the door. 

“Be careful!” Mrs. Harrison warned as she 
started back to the house. “Don’t let the bridge 
wash out under you again.” 

“We won't, Mother,” laughed David. 

The gang started out the gate. Bige, who 
1 had been sleeping under the porch, crawled 
out and bounded after them. 


tT “What a storm!” yelled Coralee, turning 
her back to the rain. 

he “You don’t see Noah’s ark around any 

sh place, do you?” asked Chink. A streak of light- 
ning blasted the sky just ahead of them. 

nd “Wow!” shouted Red. “That one singed 

Je- my hair.” 


“If I didn’t know that was its natural color, 
I'd think the lightning had set your hair on 
fire,” laughed Kegs. 

The creek was running bankfull when the 
Spartans reached the bridge. 

“Boy, it must be up five feet at least!” Kegs 


shouted above the roar of the storm. 

“Look at the bridge,” yelled Andy. “It'll 
wash out before long.” Water was running 
several inches deep over the footboards, and 
the bridge quivered every time a wave hit it. 

“I wouldn’t walk across that bridge now 
for a million dollars,’ declared Red. 

“Neither would I,” Andy agreed. 


RIFTWOOD was piling up against the 
handrail. Every once in a while a good- 
sized log came 
heaving and _ toss- 
ing down the mud- , 


dy stream to smash into the bridge and shake 
it from end to end. 

“I doubt if I would have gone home over 
that bridge tonight, even if Mother hadn’t told 
me not to,” said Kegs. “I don’t think there will 
be any bridge there by then.” 
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_ “Let’s walk up the creek a 
way,” Chink suggested. 

“All right,” agreed Red. “I 
don’t think the bridge will 
wash out for a little while yet.” 
The gang started up the bank, 
watching the strange assort- 
ment of boxes, tin cans, and 
other drift floating by. A vine- 
gar bottle came down the 
stream. 

““Let’s see who can smash it,” 
yelled Chink. Hastily the Spar- 
tans grabbed up rocks and 
started throwing at the bottle, 
but it bobbed and dipped its 
way out of range. 

“Here comes a fruit jar,” 
shouted David. Red’s rock 
ticked it and set it spinning, but 
Cousin Bob got a direct hit 
and the jar disappeared in a 
spray of shattered glass. 

A tremendous splash up- 
stream drew their attention 
just in time for them to see a 
long section of the bank topple 
into the water as if it had been 
sliced off with a gigantic knife. 

“Oh, oh,” yelled Cousin 
Bob. “We'd better not get too 
close to the edge. That water’s 
too cold for a bath.” The gang 


laughed but stepped quickly 
back from the bank. 

A tin can drifted into view. 

“This will be easy,” shouted 
Kegs, and the shower of rocks 
commenced. David threw his 
last stone and stooped to grab 
up more. A short stick lay at his 
feet and he snatched it up and 
threw it at the can. Bige saw 
the stick sail through the air 
and thought David had thrown 
it for him to retrieve. Before 
the Spartans could yell at him, 
Bige ran to the bank and 
leaped into the rushing water. 

The Spartans gave a horri- 
fied gasp as they saw the cur- 
rent catch Bige and whirl him 
downstream. He struggled to 
get back to the bank, but the 
swift flow was too much for 
him. Red started running down 
the bank. David kept abreast 
of Bige, calling and whistling 
to encourage him. Bige swam 
hard but could make no prog- 
ress. He was dashed into a 
whirlpool, thrown clear of the 
water for a moment, and then 
dragged under. The Spartans 
held their breath. Then Bige’s 
head appeared farther down, 
but he was about worn out. 


Helpful Thoughts for July 


For week of July 5 


| have no fear on land or sea 
Because my Father walks with 
me. 


For week of July 12 


My thoughts are always pure 
and good; 

| think and act as His child 
should. 


For week of July 19 
The friendly Jesus loves a 
smile, 
And so | smile most all the 
while. 


For week of July 26 
I've made a rule - - | keep it 
too - - 
To speak kind words the 
whole day through. 


: 


The gang was almost down 
to the bridge when they saw 
Red suddenly run out on it, 
wading water almost to his 
knees. Bige’s head bobbed 
nearer and nearer. As he struck 
the driftwood piled up against 
the bridge he tried to drag 
himself up on it, but the under- 
tow was too strong and he 
started to slip back. 

Red stooped quickly under 
the rail and grabbed Bige by 
the collar. He dragged the dog 
up over the drift and scooped 
him up under his arm. Then, 
holding the guard rail with his 
other hand, he started back for 
the shore. With a rumble and 
the sound of splintering wood, 
the opposite end of the bridge 
was now torn loose and started 
swinging downstream. Red 
threw Bige up on the bank and 
lunged forward. 

Just as he reached shore his 
end of the bridge gave way. 
Andy leaped to grab Red’s out- 
stretched hand and was pulled 
into the water up to his waist 
before Red could free himself 
from the wreck of the bridge. 
But Andy hung on and with his 
aid Red finally reached the 
bank. 

As the Spartans were hurry- 
ing home to change their 
soaked clothing, David said: 

“Thanks, Red.” 

“That’s O. K.,” Red replied. 

“I thought you said you 
wouldn’t go out on that bridge 
for a million dollars,’ Ke 
remarked. 

“I wouldn’t for a million 
dollars,” replied Red, “but who 
wouldn't for Bige?” 
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By CHARLES R. STROTZ, Jr. 


r YOU will open your geography 
book or atlas to a map of Southern 
Europe, down in the lower right-hand 
corner you will find Turkey. You can [* 
see that by far the greater part of this 
country lies in Asia but that the very 
southeastern tip of Europe is also Turk- 
ish. Separating Turkey in Europe from 
the rest of the country is a narrow chan- 
nel or strait known as the Dardanelles. 

At the time of Christ the Darda- 
nelles was known as the Hellespont. 
Even long before that time it was im- 
portant in legend and history. Hundreds 
of years before the birth of Christ the 
huge army of Xerxes, the great Persian 
king, crossed the Hellespont on a 
bridge of boats, in an attempt to con- 
quer Greece. All through the ages the 
swift, rough waters of the Hellespont 
have been the dividing line between 
Europe and Asia, and how to cross 
them used to be a problem. 

One ancient legend about the Hel- 
lespont is recalled by the Turkish stamp 
we have pictured this month. The stamp 
shows the tower where, according to 
legend, dwelt Hero, a lovely priestess 
of Aphrodite. She lived at Sestos on 
the edge of the Hellespont, and the home of Lean- 
der, her lover, was on the opposite side of the 
strait. There were no bridges and few boats at that 
time, and Leander was seldom able to see Hero. 

One evening as Leander strode along the shore 
of the Hellespont, wishing that he might be on the 
other side, he determined to swim across. He was 
a strong swimmer, and gaining Hero’s tower was 
not so hard as he had expected it to be. Since he 
found it easy, Leander swam to see his sweetheart 
every night. Each night as evening fell, Hero put a 


flaring torch on the tip of her tower to 
give Leander a mark in the darkness, 
and with this to guide him he contin- 
ued his swims even into the winter. 
One night, however, as he battled 
through the stormy waves, Leander saw 
the torch flicker and go out. A puff of 
wind had destroyed his only means of 
guidance, for on that wintry night there 
was no moon or stars to direct him. 
At dawn his lifeless body was washed 
ashore at the foot of Hero’s tower. Ac- 
cording to the legend, Hero saw his 
body lying there and leaped from the 
top of the tower to die beside him. 


WO PORTUGESE stamps com- 

plete the illustrations for our stamp 
page this month. Theirs is a true story. 
They tell of Luiz de Camoéns, Portu- 
gal’s greatest poet, and how he saved 
the manuscript of his famous poem 
“The Lusiads.” He was homeward 
bound from India, when his ship struck 
a rock. She sank so quickly that there 
was no time to enter lifeboats, even if 
there had been such things on a ship 
in those days. Camoéns had to swim to 
save his life, but first he thought of 
his precious writings. As the stamp shows, he swam 
holding his papers safely above the waves. 

This was by no means the only adventure 
Camoéns had, as we may learn by studying the other 
stamp. The armor he wears in this picture shows that 
he was a soldier as well as a poet. If you look closely, 
you will see that he is blind in one eye. He received 
this injury while fighting in Africa. The date on the 
stamp, 1524, shows that he lived about four hun- 
dred years ago. These stamps are two of a Jong set 
printed in 1924 to honor his birthday. 
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F ANY one had 

told little Miss 
Caterpillar that she 
would someday grow 
into a beautiful painted-lady butterfly, she 
would not have believed it. She was so busy 
gobbling up one thistle leaf after another that 
she had no time to think about painted ladies. 

From morning until night little Miss Cater- 
pillar did nothing but eat. Only when it rained 
it was of course necessary for her to crawl 
around to the underside of the leaf in order to 
keep her fuzzy coat dry. 

Though she was only a puffy black-and- 
yellow caterpillar, she was not so homely as 
some, and she certainly did not want to be 
drowned. So she held onto the underside of the 
leaf with her fourteen little peglike legs until 
the sun came out again. 

Miss Caterpillar was always very hungry 
by the time a shower was over. As soon as she 
could crawl out into the sunshine again, she 
nibbled away at the thistle leaf faster than ever. 
With her strong jaws she made in the leaf a 
round hole that gradually grew wider and 
wider. 

It was quite natural that a greedy little worm 
should grow too fat as a result of so much eat- 
ing. And that is just what happened to Miss 


A 
READ-ALOUD 


By C. FAYE BENNETT 


Hiustrated by MARJORIE HARTWELL 


Caterpillar. She grew so fat that she burst out 
of her skin time and time again. It split down 
the middle of her back, and each time she 
crawled out, all dressed up in a new skin. 

This method of changing her coat was a 
bit tiresome, but Miss Caterpillar was never 
too tired to eat after such a process. 

As she grew longer and rounder, Miss Cat- 
erpillar’s coat became more woolly and colorful. 
All dressed in black, with little patches of soft, 
light hair growing out of the yellow stripes on 
her body, she was quite a beauty. 


NE DAY after Miss Caterpillar had 
grown to be very fat she felt drowsy. In 
order to keep from falling off the leaf she made 
a little button from the web of silk in her jaws 
and with the silk fastened her back leg to the 
leaf. Then she wrapped the thistle leaf about 
her and prepared to change her coat for the 
last time. 

Never before had she wrapped herself in a 
thistle leaf when she changed her coat, but 
something told Miss Caterpillar that this time 
was to be different. She felt as if the change 
were a great secret, known only to herself. 

She made a loop of silk and slipped her head 
through it. With more silk she fastened the 
thistle leaf securely about her body, and the 
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skin split once more down the mid- 
dle of her back. It slipped down to- 
wards the tiny peg where she had 
her foot fastened to the leaf. Now 
she was all done up in a little silken 


Never once during the days of her 
long sleep did little Miss Caterpillar 
dream of the wonderful things 
\ that were happening to her. 

The fourteen peglike feet that 
she had used to crawl with were be- 
ing changed into six slender, dainty 
legs. In place of the huge jaws that 
she had used for chewing, there was 
a long, graceful tongue, wound up 
in a little coil like a watch spring. 

And just back of her head, on the upper part 
of her body, a wonderful pair of wings had 
started to grow. 


NE SPRING day when it was quite warm, 
the curled-up thistle leaf began to shake. 
There was something very much alive inside it, 
and that something was so squeezed and 
cramped that it could hardly move. It pushed 
on the sides and it pushed on the ends. It wrig- 
gled from side to side until one end popped 
open like a little door. 

Sunlight poured in through the opening and 
a little head appeared. Two tiny feet caught 
hold of the edge. After much squirming and 
wriggling, something shivering and moist 
crawled out of the empty shell and clung to 
the thistle leaf. 

No one would have guessed 
that it was a beautiful young but- 
terfly. So queer and rumpled and 
damp it was, that it really looked 
more like a wilted leaf than a but- 
terfly. 

But the sun warmed the young 
butterfly and the wind fanned 
her. New strength came into her 
body. The queer-looking, baglike 
folds on her back straightened 
out and became wings that quiv- 


chrysalis and was sound asleep. 


ered in the sunlight. 
After a while they 
became as soft and 
dry as feathers. They 
were decorated with 
lovely spots of rose, 
black, and lemon, 
and the spots were 
trimmed with black- 
and-gray circles. Pretty little zigzag lines divided 
the spots, as if some artist had painted them 
with his brush. 

Little Miss Caterpillar had changed to a 
painted-lady butterfly, and she was excited with 
the joy of it. She raised her wonderful wings 
up and down, up and down, and each time she 
breathed fresh air into her body. 

Gladness was all about her. Birds were sing- 
ing and flowers were blooming. But something 
seemed to tell Painted Lady that the biggest 
wonder of all was yet to happen. She felt a 
great urge to be going somewhere. 

Painted Lady crept towards the tip end of 
the leaf. She felt all fluttery and light as a 
feather. Her wings moved up and down, up 
and down. Then she jumped right out into the 
air! Her wings fluttered. They quivered. Oh, 
joy! she was flying! 

On and on she went, up and down, up and 
down, over the brook and over the meadow, 
until she landed in a bower of flowers. 

As soon as she had planted her little feet 
on the velvety petals of a honeysuckle blossom, 
Painted Lady remembered that she was hungry. 
Since her huge jaws had disappeared and she had 
nothing but a long tongue to eat 
with, she uncoiled it gracefully 
and took a sip of nectar from the 
flower. 

How strange and how won- 
derful! She could satisfy her hun- 
get with a tiny sip of honey, and 
spend all her time flying. 

What joy! What fun! She 
would go up and up and fly over 
the meadow. It was wonderful 
to have wings! 
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THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, | now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


STUDY of birds is fascinat- 

ing. Even the sparrow has 
many traits that are as peculiar to 
his family as certain traits are pe- 
culiar to a race of people. Each 
species of bird is interesting in its 
own way. 

One of the best times to study 
birds is when they are taking a 
bath or a drink. A birdbath can 
be made so easily and inexpensive- 
ly that any garden can have one. 


The one in the illustration was 
made by a girl. It consists of a 
wooden post 4 inches square and 
3 to 4 feet long; four slats, 9 
inches long, 2 inches wide, and 
3 inch thick; and an earthen- 
ware saucer 12 to 14 inches in 
diameter. 

The post is sunk into the ground 
about 114 feet and the ground is 
then tightly packed around it. 
Wet ground will pack tighter than 
dry ground. 

Nail the four slats securely to 


By VERA M. CRIDER 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
BIRDBATH 


the post, one slat to each side. The 
upper edges of the slats must be 
exactly level with the top of the 
post. One end of the slat should 
be flush with the corner of its side 
of the post; the other end will 
then extend five inches beyond the 
post, pinwheel fashion (see draw- 
ing). These slats will form a solid 
base for the large earthenware 
saucer which may be purchased at 
a flower or crockery shop. The 


saucer is about 114 inches deep, 
which makes it ideal for a bird- 
bath. It is also the right size for 
easy cleaning. Birds prefer clean 
saucers and clean water, so keep 
the birdbath clean. 

The pleasure you will have in 
watching the birds that will soon 
be attracted to this birdbath is well 
worth the time and effort spent in 
making it. The birds will repay 
you with a song or chirp of thanks, 
and also by ridding the garden of 
countless pests. 
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THE STAFF OF LIFE 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


[* WAS the first hot day of 

July and the cooking club girls 
sat on Marjorie’s porch peeling 
apples. 

“It’s just too hot to stand over 
a range and cook,” Ann Beth de- 
clared. 

“But you get hungry just the 
same, don’t you?” asked Daisy 
Dean. “I know I do.” 

“It isn’t necessary to stand over 
a range on hot days,” said Mrs. 
Miller. “First, because nowadays 
we have a wide variety of fresh 
fruits and vegetables that can be 
prepared with no cooking what- 
ever; and secondly, because bread, 
which in Grandmother's time was 
always baked at home, generally 
comes from the bakery today.” 

“Grandmother used to cook on 
a wood stove too,” said Ann Beth, 


as the group moved into the 
kitchen. 

“Yes,” agreed Marjorie, “like 
the one in our cottage down at 
the lake that we use on chilly days. 
It takes a long time to get that 
stove hot enough to cook and then 
it stays hot for hours.” 

“Bread forms part of every 
meal,’ continued Mrs. Miller. 
“Toast is not only good for break- 
fast, but when sprinkled with 
sugar and spice and everything 
nice it makes a delicious tidbit for 
tea. Bread can also be used with 
creamed vegetables as a main dish, 
or all dressed up for dessert. 

“One of these warm evenings 
why not surprise Mother by mak- 
ing apple kuchen or Dutch apple 
cake for supper,” Mrs. Miller 
went on. “First butter a pan gen- 


APPLE KUCHEN 


4 slices bread 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

3 apples, peeled and sliced 
Y4, cupful brown sugar 

Y, cupful powdered sugar 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Butter bread and place in but- 
tered pan. Cover with overlap- 
ping slices of apple. Dot with 
butter, sprinkle with brown 
sugar and cinnamon. Bake in 
moderate oven till apples are 
done. Top immediately with ic- 


ing of powdered sugar, vanilla, 
and enough water to spread it 
easily. 

MARSHMALLOW 


12 marshmallows 
cupful strawberry jam 
4 slices buttered toast 


TOAST 


Cut up the marshmallows very 
fine with the kitchen scissors. 
(Wet the scissors so marshmal- 
lows will not stick.) Stir marsh- 
mallows into the jam, spread on 
the hot toast, and slip into the 
broiler to toast a few seconds. 
Serve immediately. 
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erously, then cover the bottom 
with slices of bread. Use one slice 
for each serving. Then cut the 
apples into rather thin slices so 
that they will cook quickly, and— 
but here is the recipe, and also 
one for marshmallow toast.” 


A MAID OF 
ANCIENT ISRAEL 


(Continued from page 15) 


have done it? Why not then be 
obedient, and do this simple thing ? 
Wash and be made whole. Surely 
it is easy enough.” 

Naaman’s anger cooled and he 
went down and dipped himself 
seven times in the river Jordan 
according to the instructions of 
the man of God. His flesh became 
again like unto the flesh of a lit- 
tle child. And he was whole. 

Naaman returned then to the 
holy man of God and said, ‘Take 
of my gold and silver, I pray 
thee.” 

But Elisha would have none. ‘It 
is enough that you believe in the 
true and the living God.” 

Naaman stood before Elisha 
and said, “Now I know that there 
is no God in all the earth but in 
Israel, and that thou art a great 
and holy prophet.” 

Then Naaman went home to 
Syria no longer a leper. Naaman’s 
wife and household and all his 
friends rejoiced and were exceed- 
ingly glad. 

The little Israelite slave girl 


had proved herself a worthy fol- ~ 


lower of the true and the living 
God of Israel. 


Table Blessing 
By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


EAR LORD, receive 

My thanks for bread 
Of life, with which 

My soul is fed. 


Can You Name the Cans? 
By ALETHEA M. BONNER 


1. A country north of the U.S. A. 

2. A horse’s gait, so fleet. 

3. A light which our forefathers 
used. 

4. And sweets that children eat. 

5. An artificial waterway. 

6. A yellow singing bird. 


Letter Words 
By A.icE A. KEEN 


Each of the following objects 
can be expressed by a single letter 
of the alphabet. 

1. A river in Great Britain 
A bird 
A tree 
A drink 
An insect 
A vegetable 
Part of a needle 
A pigtail 
A body of water 
Part of a house 
11. A pronoun 
12. An expression used in driving 
oxen. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S 
PUZZLES: 


FRUIT DIAMOND 


RHYMING ANIMALS: 1. Horse, 2. 
bear, 3. mouse, 4. kangaroo. 

LETTER ADDITIONS: 1. Pine—pined, 
2. fin—find, 3. boar—board, 4. ten— 


_ tend, 5. lea—lead, 6. her—herd, 7. 


tire—tired, 8. wee—weed. 


- 


Let’s Solve Puzzles! 


By Doris E. OLESON 


Here is a puzzle to try on your 
friends. Paste or trace these forms 
on cardboard, and cut them out. 
Then see how quickly your friends 
can fit the pieces together again. 


INITIAL PUZZLE: 1. S-ad, 2. a-nt, 
3. r-ed, 4. d-ad, 5. i-re, 6. n-ew, 7. 
e-nd, sardine. 
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UNITY 
PERIODICALS 
FOR ADULTS 


The Unity School of Christianity 
publishes five periodicals for adults. 
Like WEE WISDOM they are priced 
at $1 each for a year’s subscription. 


WEEKLY UNITY—An eight-page 
periodical in which you will find 
articles that are brief, pointed, and 
practical. For the July 4 number 
Norma Knight Jones has written a 
special article entitled “Be Joyous.” 
Do you know what it is that trans- 
forms the experience of living from 
dull monotony to happy adventure? 
Would you like to have a talisman 
by which you can gladden all that 
you touch in life and all that touches 
you? Let Norma Knight Jones tell 
you of such a talisman and how to 
possess it. 


UNITY—For the advanced student of 
metaphysics. Teaches Christian heal- 
ing and explains the power of mind. 


UNITY DAILY WORD—Offers a pro- 
gram of daily spiritual study. 


GOOD BUSINESS—Shows how to 
solve business problems through the 
application of Truth principles. 


PROGRESS—An illustrated magazine 
that presents Truth teaching through 
articles and fascinating fiction. 


A complete catalogue of our pub- 
lications will be sent on request. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy. Kansas City, Mo. 


A PICTURE TO 
By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON COLOR 


Summertime is bubble time— 
Float them in the air; 
Kitty needs a brand new bow— 
Put color here and there. 


\ 


. USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM : 
‘ Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ps Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my ? 
+ friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. * 
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Monday .... My teacher read us the best story to- 
day! It was from Wee Wisdom, a magazine on 
our reading table. I wish I could take Wee Wis- 
dom. 


Tuesday .... Today was the nicest warm day! I 
played after school until almost dark. My lost 
puppy, Pete, came home this afternoon. He was 
dirty and hungry. He didn’t like the bath I gave 
him. 

Wednesday .. Hurrah, I passed my test! And now 
I've finished my home work for tomorrow. Wish 
I had something to read or something that is fun 
to do. 


Thursday ,.. Mother took me visiting with her, and 
guess what I saw on the table—Wee Wisdom! 
Mother’s friend said I could take it home with me. 


Friday ....-. I talked so much about Wee Wisdom 
that Mother decided to order it for me. She sent 
$1 to the Unity School of Christianity in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and now Wee Wisdom will come 
to me every month for a year. I can hardly wait 
for the first copy to come. Don’t you think I’m 
a lucky girl, Diary? 


Judy is a lucky girl. Just imagine 
the good times she will have read- 
ing Wee Wisdom every month. If 
you have a friend like Judy who 
wants “something that is fun to 
do,” show him this copy of Wee 
Wisdom. If you would like to send 
it to your friend for a year, use 
the blank on page 33. 


Peter, the peddler boy, was 
in disgrace. Folks who usual- 
ly bought his pans gave 
him unfriendly looks and 
slammed their doors in his 
face. But Peter had done no 
harm to any one and he 
could not understand the 
sudden change that had 
come over the friendly vil- 
lage. 

If Peter could have heard 
what Nagel whispered to 
Rufus that morning just after 
Peter stooped to pluck a tiny 
four-leafed clover for good 
luck, he would have known 
why the villagers had turned 
against him. It was a tale of 
mischief that spread in every 
direction. 

Who came to Peter’s res- 
cue and proved his inno- 
cence? What wonderful hap- 
piness came to Peter before 
the day was out? Send for 
The Four-Leafed Clover and 
read Peter’s story. You will 
enjoy every word of it. The 
book has a lovely cover and 
many illustrations. It is 
priced at 50 cents. 
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Welcome, New WEE WISDOM Readers! 


UR WEE Wispom family of readers is growing, growing, growing! We 

should like personally to welcome every new member of our family. We 

want WEE WISDOM to mean more to you than just a magazine that brings you 

each month a new supply of good stories to read, puzzles to work, and interest- 

ing things to do. We want it to be a real friend to you, and we want you to 

know that its editors are always happy to receive your letters, to talk over your 
plans and your problems with you, and to help you in any way we can. 


Our Good Words Booster Club is a group of wide-awake boys and girls 
who are learning to think happy, clean thoughts, to speak true, pure, honest 
words, and to treat others only as they would like to be treated. The club secre- 
tary answers all letters and will make helpful suggestions about forming your 
own local Booster Club as well as answer personal questions. These boys and 
girls are learning to know that God is truly a loving Father to whom they can 
go in prayer. They are learning, too, that through prayer they can help others 
as well as themselves. Many of our Boosters use The Prayer of Faith (page 30). 


Another interesting thing about the club is that its members are scattered 
all over the world, and they enjoy writing to one another. The most original 
and helpful letters received each month are printed on the club pages. A list of 
names of those who desire pen pals is also published every month. If you 
want to join this happy group, write us for an application blank. 


Another attractive department of our magazine is our WEE WISDOM 
Writer's Guild. Every reader, whether he is a subscriber or not, has an oppor- 
tunity to have his very own work published in WEE Wispom on the Guild 
pages. If you new readers like to write stories and poems, we shall be glad to 
have you send your work in for the Guild pages. 


May WEE WispoM add much to your joy during happy vacation days. 
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